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There is in most of us a hidden desire to remake our fellows, 
which may often mean to reshape them in our own image. Noth- 
ing can more effectually put a barrier between us. Helpful advice 
is one thing when it is asked for, but the tendency to fit people 
into a mould of our devising defeats its own object. In a recent 
book about his childhood in the late years of last century the 
writer tells how his mother was always looking at her children’s 
faults and always trying to correct them. She did not accept them 
or surround them with the trustful love in which they could 
grow up and become themselves. But when the eldest child died 
her whole attitude changed and she gave up the habit of finding 
fault and gave herself up to loving them. The result was an im- 
mediate change in the whole atmosphere. Their love for their 
mother blossomed into a deep affection in which she became their 
closest confidant and friend.—JaMes RE in “Love and Christian 
Unity” in The British Weekly. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Older Ministers Can Help Younger Ones 





Liked Currie Article 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

As a young minister just one year out 
of seminary may I say “thank you” for 
the article written by David M. Currie 
entitled, “Trained—To Be Neglected,” 
appearing in the September 15 OUTLOOK, 

The author has taken time to set down 
in words the very thing which many min- 
isters of our church, and especially young 
men, feel from time to time. In my own 
short ministry, there have already been 
occasions wherein I prayed for the advice 
and counsel of my elder brethren. 

No matter how diligent a young man 
in his first pastorate may be, he needs the 
direction and leading of another who has 
walked the same path; and so seldom does 
the “seasoned” minister take the time for 
that very opportunity for fellowship with 
and aid to his younger brethren... . 

My thanks to you and to the author. 

L. W. Erwin. 
Greeleyville, S. C. 


e 
Program Helps Ministers 
To Tie OUTLOOK: 

Thé article, “Trained—To Be Neglect- 
ed,” in the September 15 OvriooK raises 
many pertinent questions. “Who helps 
Presbyterian ministers maintain worthy 
standards?” “Who can counsel with a 
Presbyterian minister in the use of his 
time?” 

At least a partial answer to these im- 
portant queries is provided by the Con- 
tinuing Education Department of Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia. Set up 
as an expression of the faculty’s convic- 
tion that the seminary should provide 
opportunities for and guidance in the con- 
tinuing education of those theological stu- 
dents*who have placed themselves under 
its tutelage as undergraduates, the Con- 
tinuing Education Program seeks to en- 
able ministers to carry on systematic 
study for intellectual growth and stimula- 
tion and for increased professional com- 
petence. 

Specifically, this seminary provides Sum- 
mer Preachihg and Counseling Clinics, the 
“Tower Room Scholars” Program (which 
brings groups of pastors to the campus 
for twelve-day periods of study during 
the academic year). the Guided Studies 
Program (in which 28 courses of recom- 
mended reading are offered, with the 
books lent by mail on a regular schedule), 
and an alumni education plan which 
brings members of certain classes back 
to the campus for four days of intensive 
education. 

A recent experience confirms that min- 
isters will widely use such opportunities 
when available to them. Of the Presby- 
terian pastors living in this area who 
have this year been invited to participate 
in the Guided Studies Program, 256 have 
already signed up for courses—about 
2814% of those who were approached! 

Firm encouragement from his Session, 
his congregation, and his wife may be 
the needed support to spur a minister to 
undertake steadfastly a definite program 
of systematic study. 

CoNNOLLY GAMBLE, JR. 
Director of Continuing Education. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Anti-Chiang 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I must protest your publishing Sept. 1 
an article by Madame Chiang Kai-Shek in 
which she repudiates any concern for the 
biological survival of the human race and 
calls for a holy war against Communism. 
So absorbed is she in the dream of re- 
gaining power over China that she refuses 
to consider the great danger that this 
war might lead to the extinction of the 
entire human race—certainly it would kill 
millions. 

Such a view expressed in a religious 
paper is so repugnant to me that I must 
ask you to discontinue our subscription. 

Atice S. (Mrs. Hal B.) Cooper. 
Limona, Fla. 

NOTE—We sincerely hope that our 
readers will not expect us to present only 
those articles or views in these columns 
with which all of them, or even all of us. 
will agree.—Editors. 


Minister's Wife Writes 
To Tue OUTLOOK: 

In response to a letter printed in the 
August 18 Ovurwok, titled “Church Mem- 
ber Replies,” as a minister’s wife, I have a 
few replies of my own. 

The letter you printed describes pre- 
cisely many of the things my husband has 
tried to do here. At every turn he has 
met oppos'‘tion from someone or some 
group in our congregation. He was told 
the congregation wanted a leader. But 


MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 


Presbyterian, U. P. USA—Theophilus M. 
Taylor, 616 N. Highland Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 6, Pa. 

Oct. 5, Chapel, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Oct. 10, Historical Society, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 12, First church, Oak Park, III. 

Oct. 18, McCormick Seminary, Chicago. 

Oct. 14, Second Synod, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 15, Richmond, Indiana. 

Oct. 17-18, Joint faculty retreat of Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia and Western Seminaries, 
Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 19, Washington, Pa. 

Oct. 20-22, General Council, New York. 

Oct. 23, Westminster church, Utica, N.Y. 

Oct. 24, Pleasant Hill Community church, 
Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 26, Mahoning Presbytery men, First 
church, Canton, Ohio. 

Oct. 27-29, Council on Theological Educa- 
tion, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Nov. 1, Whitehall] U. P. 
burgh. 

Nov. 2, First church, Birmingham, Mich., 
a.m., Reformation Day Service, Bethel 
Park, Pittsburgh, p.m. 

Nov. 3, Inauguration of two 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary. 








church, Pitts- 


professors, 


Nov. 4, Presbytery of Detroit, Ferndale, 
p.m. 

Nov. 7, Men of Greater Cincinnati, p.m. 

Nov. 9-12, Synod of Missouri. 


Nov. 13, First church, Indianapolis. 

Nov. 14, Committee on Union, Philadel- 
phia. 

Nov. 17-18, Commission on Ecumenical 


Mission and Relations, New York. 
Nov. 20-Jan. 1, Far East, Middle East, 
Europe. 


Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, 
North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks 
Telephone MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 


15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year 


when he leads, many, many times they 
refuse to follow. 

My husband has worked only through 
the Session or presbytery, and through 
committees and organizations and the 
usual channels. He is not relieved of de- 
tails and we do not have the lay leader- 
ship we need. Today we have a desperate 
need for three more teachers in our church 
school. Our people are too busy with 
community or club projects to do church 
work. 

My husband preaches the Word of God 
even though he knows almost every ser- 
mon will offend someone. And I firmly 
believe he is dedicated and feels a great 
call to the ministry—otherwise we would 
have moved from here long ago. 

Yes, the letter you printed certainly did 
stimulate some thoughts for me—it de- 
scribes so well what my husband is try- 
ing to do. And I know so well what has 
happened so many times. 

Any suggestions? 


Montreat 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Suggestion for Montreat (OuTLOOK, Sept. 
15): Remove the gate, which to me gives 
an exclusive feeling. 

Mercs A. NEWKIRK. 


NAME. 


Raeford, N. C. 

NOTE—tIn our collection of ideas about 
Montreat, alternative plans should be pro- 
posed. In this case, for instance, another 
plan might be advanced by which the 
Montreat program could be financed.— 
Editors. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 














NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; WCC, to the 
World Council of Churches. 


OCTOBER 


Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Deu- 
teronomy. 
Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), A Mighty 


Fortress, Hymnbook, 91. 

Oct. 1-31, Protestant Press Month. 

Oct. 12-13, Workshop on Strategy for 
Training Summer Conference Leaders 
(NCC). 

Oct. 12-19, Churchmen’s Week; Men and 
Missions Sunday (NCC). 

Oct. 15, United Churchmen’s Community 
Rallies (NCC). 

Oct. 17-19, Conf. on the Role of Church- 
Related Schools and Integration in Ten- 
nessee, Nashville (NCC). 

Oct. 18-20, Commission on Youth Service 
Projects Annual Conf. USCC Committtee 
on Ecumenical Service Projects, Merom, 
Ind. (NCC). 

Oct. 19, Laymen’s Sunday (NCC); World 
Order Sunday (NCC). 

Oct. 19-26, United Nations Week. 

Oct. 20-22, General Council (USA), New 
York. 

Oct. 21-23, National Convocation on the 
Church in Town and Country, York, Pa. 
(NCC). 

Oct. 21-23, General Commission, Chaplains 
and Armed Forces Personnel, Washing- 
ton. 

Jet. 24, United Nations Day, Presidential 
Proclamation. 

Oct. 26, Reformation Sunday (NCC). 

Oct. 27-30, Assembly, United Church Wom- 
en, Denver, Colo. (NCC). 

Oct. 31, Reformation Day. 

Oct. 31, Hallowe’en. 

Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
July and August and last week December. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


NorMAN Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Review, has called for creation of a 
“World Parliament of Religions” which 
would ‘“‘address itself to the human situ- 
ation today.” He said, “Let the great reli- 
gions cease explaining their differences 
to each other. Let all talk of separate 
destinies he recognized for the disserv- 
ice to spiritual man that it is.”. ' 
AMERICAN Baptist leaders have sharply 
criticized the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration for its continued efforts to 
launch a program of ideological opposi- 
tion to Communism through the churches. 
The Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs has called this unnecessary, ‘un- 
wise and a violation of church-state sep- 
aration. . . . CONTRACTS FOR A LOAN of 
$12,650,000 have been signed by the New 
York Life Insurance Company and the 
Interchurch Center, Inc., for the con- 
struction of the 19-story interdenomina- 
tional headquarters building in New 
York. President Eisenhower is expected 
to be present and participate in the 
cornerstone laying October 12... . RE- 
NUNCIATION OF WAR “as an instrument 
of national policy” has been urged by 
the General Council of the United 
Church of Canada. The outgoing Mod- 
erator, James S. Thomson, called on 
Christian churches to end disputes over 
the validity of their ministers and eccle- 
siastical authority and start working for 
unity... 5.1 A DELEGATION of churchmen 
from Communist China will be invited 
to visit Canada in the near future by the 
United Church of Canada... . A MERI- 
CAN PROTESTANT churches will be called 
on to help resettle more than 5,000 Dutch 
national refugees from the Republic of 
Indonesia in 1959. The wave of immi- 
gration from this area will result from 
the 1958 U. S. immigration law passed 
at the close of the 85th Congress. .. . 
ToLepo, OHIO, councilmen voted 7-2 to 
lift the ban on bingo in that city despite 
opposition from Protestant groups. Non- 
profit groups will be exempt from crim- 
inal penalties. . . . IN Osstnino, N. Y., 
28 citizens are seeking a State Supreme 
Court injunction against erection of a 
Nativity creche in front of the junior- 
senior high school. . . . WiTH SsALEs of 
$640,000 for 1957, Friendship Press 
(agent of the National Council) showed 
the largest increase of any North Amer- 
ican religious book publisher, as reported 
to the Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion. 





Defence of Little Rock 
Leaders Is Widespread 


Supporters from many quarters have 
come forward in defence of Presbyterian 
ministers and elders in Little Rock who 
were charged recently by Arkansas’ Gov- 
ernor Faubus with having been “brain- 
washed by left-wingers and Communists” 
(OUTLOOK, Sept. 29). 

The charge was made against the 
leaders because they disagreed with 
Governor Faubus’ handling of the deseg- 
regation issue in the public schools. 

Among the first to speak out were five 
Methodist ministers of North Little 
Rock, who defended the Presbyterians 
and said to the Governor, “It seems ap- 
parent to us that the only basis you had 
for such accusation of these men was that 
they disagreed with you.” 


Taylor Support 

Theophilus M. Taylor of Pittsburgh, 
Presbyterian, U. P. USA, Moderator, said 
that Governor Faubus is “playing into 
the hands of the Communists in closing 
the high schools in Little Rock to avoid 
integrating them. He said whether the 
Governor apologizes for his remark about 
the ministers ‘is inconsequential. The 
real tragedy of the situation is that Fau- 
bus and his friends are so blind to the 
fact that they themselves are guilty un- 





Women’s Board Plans 
Building for Montreat 


With clearance by the board of trus- 
tees of the Mountain Retreat Association 
(Montreat), the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Board of Women’s Work is looking to- 
ward a permanent building for its sum- 
mer activities and headquarters on the 
site of the Winnsborough Building. 

For some time a decision on this mat- 
ter was delayed because of a disagree- 
ment involving the Montreat trustees 
and the Women’s Board. 

Montreat officials wanted the build- 
ing located elsewhere, but the women 
insisted on the use of their present site. 
The disagreement on this issue was one 
factor in the appointment by the General 
Assembly of an ad interim committee to 
look into the question of authority in 
such matters at Montreat. The necessary 
permission for the step was granted by 
the trustees in their summer meeting. 

It is hoped by leaders of the women’s 
program that the new structure will be 
ready for use next summer. 


intentionally of that which he accuses 
us, namely, playing into the hands of 
the Communists, and it is about time 
someone pointed this out to the American 
public.” 

Dr. Taylor said the present world rev- 
olution “can be accurately as an exten- 
sion of the revolution our founding 
fathers started. 

“It is a revolution of the colored races 
of the world who are trying to find a place 
in the sun. They are struggling for in- 
dependence, self-respect, international re- 
spect, and the right to self-determination. 
It is simply inconceivable that our church 
will continue to send missionaries to the 
peoples of these races in the far corners 
of the earth and at the same time ignore 
the rights of other races who are our own 
fellow-citizens and within our borders. 
The church cannot speak out of two sides 
of its mouth. It must be consistent.” 

Executive secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Baptist Convention, Paul L. Sturges, 
declared in Cambridge, Mass., that rather 
than being “brainwashed,” the Arkansas 
Presbyterians have undergone a “heart- 
washing.” He declared: “If there has 
been any brainwashing of churchmen on 
the racial issue, it has been done not by 
the Communists as Governor Faubus 
said, but by the spirit of Christ.” 

In Little Rock the board of deacons 











Court Declines Ruling 
On Flora Mac Petition 


The State Supreme Court of North 
Carolina has declined to rule whether 
Flora Macdonald College in Red Springs 
is authorized to enter into an agreement 
to merge with two other institutions into 
the Consolidated Presbyterian College 
in Laurinburg. 

The Court said that question was not 
before it and that until it is before it in 
a proper form it will not express its 
opinion. 

In this ruling the Court said that Su- 
perior Court Judge Clawson L. Williams 
erred in a decision rendered last March 
22 and the case was sent back to Robeson 
Superior Court for further proceedings. 

Judge Williams’ ruling came in a case 
in which four members of the Flora Mac- 
donald board of trustees sought a per- 
manent court order blocking the inclu- 
sion of Flora Macdonald in the consoli- 
dation. 

Other colleges involved are Peace in 
Raleigh and Presbyterian Jr. in Maxton. 








of the Westover Hills Presbyterian 
Church adopted a unanimous resolution 
in support of their pastor, Richard Har- 
die, in connection with his stand, com- 
mending him for his leadership on behalf 
of the basic human rights for all. 

The deacons supported the plan of 
integration in the schools and called for 
citizens to vote for a continuing system 
of free public education. They sent their 
resolution to every church in Little Rock. 

The Little Rock referendum resulted, 
however, in a 3-1 vote for segregated 
schools. 

The president of the Little Rock Min- 
isterial Association, Baptist Dale Cowl- 
ing, called for a vote to keep the public 
schools open “even if it means integra- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile, 62 Little Rock attorneys 
called for compliance with the regula- 
tions and reopening of the schools. 

Washburn Presbytery, in its recent 
meeting, protested the proposed “States 
Rights Amendment” which is to be voted 
on in the November general election as 
“contrary to fundamental concepts of re- 
ligious and political freedom.” The pres- 
bytery, said the amendment, if adopted, 
would in effect “destroy the judicial 
system in Arkansas and would cause 
deterioration if not the destruction of 
public schools in the state.” 

Anglican Archbishop Joost de Blank, 
returning from the United States to his 
post in Capetown, South Africa, predicted 
the ultimate defeat of diehard segrega- 
tionists in the U. S. “who flout Federal 
law on a decision of the Supreme Court.” 
He said he had found that Americans 
generally regard Little Rock and every- 
thing connected with racial conflicts in 
the U. S. as “a great blot on the Ameri- 
can belief in the equality of man.” 

In Norfolk, Va., the session of the 
Oakdale Church addressed a letter to 
Governor J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., de- 
claring that “the charge that desegrega- 


Siateiean Is siemed 
President of Hanover 


John Edward Horner, assistant to the 
president of the University of Omaha 
(Nebr.) and director of the graduate 
division, has been elected president of 
Hanover College (Ind.). 

Dr. Horner, who will succeed the late 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., is expected to 
begin his new work in December. 

Earlier Dr. Horner was assistant to 
the president of Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He has been a Fulbright ex- 
change scholar in London and has studied 
and traveled in Italy and Greece. He 
taught Latin and English in the Morris- 
town (N. J.) High School, and in Drew 
University. He has also directed ath- 
letics and coached football, basketball 
and baseball. Now he is a member of the 
survey committee for higher education 
in Nebraska. 
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tion in Virginia would ‘destroy public 
education’ has no foundation in fact. 
Such a charge creates more fear and 
tension.” 


The elders of the Oakdale Church 
said, “We recognize our responsibility 
and are prepared to assume it. We are 
prepared to assist our local governments 
and public schools in any programs lead- 
ing to peaceable transition periods.” 

In Charlottesville, Va., most of the 30 
ministers who were questioned said they 
would not be drawn into the integration 
conflict between Federal and state au- 
thorities by allowing their churches to 
be used as classrooms. The general feel- 
ing among the Charlottesville ministers 
was that integration is inevitable and 
that to become involved in the contro- 


versy now over the classrooms would be 
to handicap their true mission of recon- 
ciliation later on. 

A Religious News Service survey of 
the Virginia situation declared that min- 
isterial associations and the Councils of 
Churches have adopted statements con- 
demning the private school plan designed 
to circumvent the Supreme Court ruling 
and that “the pulpits of Virginia are 
echoing to a denunciation of government 
action that is without parallel in the 
history of church-state relations in Amer- 
ica.” The survey declared: 

“There could not be the slightest doubt 
where Virginia’s churchmen stood. They 
favor peaceful acceptance of racial inte- 
gration, immediate re-opening of the 


schools, and an end to all of the state seg- 
regation laws.” 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Ernest 
Trice Thompson of the faculty of Union Sem- 
inary in Virginia and Outlock co-editor; and 
Rachel Henderlite of the General Assembly’s 
Training School and the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Board of Christian Education. 


CATHOLIC OR PROTESTANT 


Why can’t the United States be made 
a Catholic nation? What does Protes- 
tantism have to offer? 

THOMPSON: We really have two ques- 
tions here in one. I'll take them sep- 
arately. The first question is, Why can’t 
the United States be made a Catholic 
nation? and I presume by that is meant 
a Roman Catholic nation. My answer to 
that question is perhaps it can, and the 
Roman Catholic Church is working rap- 
idly toward that end, as it has every 
right to do. I don’t think, however, that 
will actually come to pass. Roman Cath- 
olic strength in the United States at the 
present time is due to the great Roman 
Catholic immigration that started in 1880 
and continued to 1924, when our present, 
restricted immigration law went into ef- 
fect. Since that time, now that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has had to depend 
upon its gains from this country alone, 
it has ceased to gain at the expense of 
Protestantism and probably, though fig- 
ures are not very clear, has not grown 
quite so rapidly. 

The second question is, What does 
Protestantism have to offer? My answer 
is much more than I can suggest in the 
space at my disposal. Among other 
things, I would say the Open Bible, by 
which I mean the Bible which men are 
free to read and interpret with an open 
mind. Second, Jesus Christ, as an all- 
sufficient Savior. Third, the gospel, sal- 
vation through faith, by which I mean 
men’s personal relation to Jesus as Sav- 
ior and Lord. In the fourth place, the 


priesthood of all believers. The right of 
every man to come immediately to God 
without coming through a mediating 
priesthood. And, finally, freedom from 
clerical domination, which includes a 
great many other freedoms in its train. 
May I suggest further that if the one who 
asked this question really wishes to 
know what Protestantism has to offer 
that he might well do three things. First, 
he might read two books: one, a very 
brief book costing about 35¢, and writ- 
ten by A. G. Reynolds, entitled What's 
the Difference in Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Beliefs? The second book is 
A Protestant Manifesto, by W. E. Gar- 
rison. These two books, the first briefer, 
the second a little more fully written, will 
help to answer the question. The second 
thing I would suggest is that anyone who 
wishes to have the answer to that ques- 
tion should compare the history of, let 
us say, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
Sweden, Great Britain—Protestant na- 
tions—with that of Spain, Italy, France, 
Brazil and Ireland, which are Roman 
Catholic nations. Third, and best of all, 
I suggest that he attend a Protestant 
church, identify himself with its life 
and its work, and learn as one must from 
the inside what Protestantism offers. 


ABSOLUTE STANDARD 


What is the Christian’s absolute 
standard of reference in all matters 
of faith and morals? 

HENDERLITE: The absolute standard 
of reference for the Christian is Jesus 
Christ. In actual fact, we have given 
different answers to this question many 
times. Sometimes we say the Bible, some- 
times we say the church; but actually 
what we must mean when we give these 
answers is that it is Jesus Christ as pre- 
sented in the Bible, it is Jesus Christ as 
known in the church, who is our standard 
of reference. The mark of the Christian 
life is faith in Jesus Christ, our accept- 
ance of him as Lord and Savior. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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THE LIBERTIES OF PROTESTANTS IN THE 
LATIN COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 


HE LATIN COUNTRIES of Eu- 

rope may be grouped according to 
various criteria, according to the liber- 
ties enjoyed, or not enjoyed, by the 
Protestants living there. 

Let us consider seven different coun- 
tries which once belonged to the old 
Roman Empire, from which they derive 
their culture and their language: Bel- 
gium, Spain, France, Italy, Portugal, 
Rumania and some of the cantons of 
Switzerland. 

Politically, six of these countries form 
part of Western Europe and enjoy the 
conditions existing in the so-called ‘‘free 
world.” The only country of the seven 
which is on the other side of the “iron 
curtain” is Rumania which, since the 
second world war (during which it was 
occupied by Soviet troops) has been 
transformed into a Communist ‘‘people’s 
democracy.” From the point of view 
of their internal structure, therefore, 
three of these countries are under totali- 
tarian régimes, one “Left” (Rumania), 
and two “Right” under personal dictator- 
ship (Spain and Portugal). The other 
four Latin countries are organized in 
accordance with the principles of modern 
democracy (Belgium, France, Italy and 
Switzerland). 


Stronger in France 


Confessionally, Protestants are not 
in the majority except in the three Swiss 
cantons (Geneva, Vaud and Neuchatel). 
In the other countries—except France, 
where the Protestants constitute a fairly 
strong minority—the Protestants are only 
a tiny minority of the population. 

The two aspects of the situation men- 
tioned above enable us to get a clearer 
picture of the legal position of Protes- 
tantism, and the widely differing degree 
of freedom enjoyed by Protestants in the 
Latin countries of Europe today. 


In the Swiss cantons which have a 
neo-Latin culture, the problem of reli- 
gious freedom does not arise; this is 
obvious in the cantons where Protestants 
are in the majority, but it does not arise 
either in the cantons where they are in 
the minority (Fribourg, the Grisons, the 
Tessin, Valais). The policy of the Swiss 
Confederation is based on inter-confes- 
sional peace, and the mutual respect be- 
tween the different religious confessions 
guarantees full liberty in the religious 
sphere, both for individuals and for 
churches. 

In France the political life of the 
country is still based on the secular which 
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sprang from the 1789 Revolution. After 
centuries of religious struggle, this spirit 
ensures a religious freedom which allows 
French Protestantism to develop its reli- 
gious life freely, in spite of being a 
minority. 

In Belgium the small Protestant mi- 
nority is in almost the same position. 
In the schools the Protestant children 
can receive religious instruction accord- 
ing to their confessional principles under 
the same conditions as the Catholics; and 
the different religious confessions all re- 
ceive subsidies from the state. Although 
the public authorities maintain an atti- 
tude of impartiality, a certain amount of 
pressure is nevertheless exercised by the 
Catholics on the political life of the coun- 
try, as was noticeable in 1955 in con- 
nection with the confessional demonstra- 
tions organized concerning the question 
of schools. 

Unfortunately, in the four other Latin 
countries the Protestant minorities can- 


not be said to be guaranteed full liberty. 
A distinction should, however, be drawn 
between Italy and Portugal on the one 
hand and Spain and Rumania on the 
other. 

In Italy, it is true, the Constitution of 
the republic of 1948 assures equal free- 
dom for all religious confessions, and 
freedom to practice one’s faith, the right 
to make religious propaganda, and free- 
dom of worship for all both public and 
private. Nevertheless the Protestant mi- 
norities passed through a period of great 
difficulties between 1948 and 1954 be- 
cause of the restrictions on worship im- 
posed by the authorities. In fact, when the 
Catholic party seized power in 1948, it 
re-imposed many of the restrictions on 
the religious freedom of Protestants 
which had been imposed in 1929 by the 
fascist régime. The pressure exercised 
by the Catholic majority means that, al- 
though demonstrations of intolerance on 
the part of the police are rare today, the 
conflict between the restrictions of the 
past and the new liberties guaranteed by 





END OF PROTESTANT DIVISIONS 
URGED IN CATHOLIC COUNTRIES 


LE CHAMBON-SUR-LIGNON, FRANCE 
(rNS)—An appeal for an end to the 
“tragically divided” condition of Protes- 
tant Churches in Europe’s predominantly 
Roman Catholic countries was sounded 
here by a leading Swiss Protestant the- 
ologian. 

He was Professor Henri D’Espine, of 
the theological faculty of the University 
of Geneva, who presided at the opening 
of a week-long Conference of the Prot- 
estant Churches in the Latin Countries 
of Europe. 


From Six Countries 


Requested by member bodies of the 
World Council of Churches and sup- 
ported by the Council’s Division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees, the 
conference brought together more than 
80 representatives from churches in Bel- 
gium, Spain, France, Italy, Portugal and 
various cantons of Switzerland. 

The countries were listed as Latin be- 
cause they once belonged to the old 
Roman Empire, from which they derive 
their culture and language, and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church predominates there. 
Confessionally, Protestants are not in a 
majority in Switzerland, except in the 
cantons of Geneva, Vaud and Neuchatel. 
Although not represented at the confer- 
ence, Rumania also was listed by the 


conference as a Latin country. 

Professor D’Espine, who is president 
of the Swiss Protestant Federation said 
that to overcome the fragmentation of 
Protestant work in the Latin countries 
“‘we must speak about this without diplo- 
macy and in brotherhood, and we must 
pray to God to bring these divisions to 
an end.” 


Characteristic: Division 


Declaring that division is one of the 
“characteristic features” of Protestantism 
in predominantly Roman Catholic lands, 
he said that “even fraternal callobara- 
tion is ruled out.” 

“Sometimes,” Professor D’Espine ex- 
plained, “the causes are doctrinal, and 
sometimes, in some areas, there is a mul- 
titude of independent missions whose 
work is very difficult to unite.” 

The chairman said that besides striv- 
ing for closer cohesion, the Protestant 
Churches in the Latin countries should 
act as watchmen to “vindicate the rule 
of law and stand for religious freedom.” 

“Religious freedom in the Latin coun- 
tries,” he said, ‘is largely dominated by 
the question of the relations between 
Catholics and Protestants. These rela- 
tions vary widely from country to coun- 
try.” 








the Constitution is not yet completely 
resolved on the legal plane, and the posi- 
tion of the Protestants is not yef in con- 
formity with the Constitution. 

In Portugal also the Constitution guar- 
antees freedom and inviolability of belief 
and of religious practice for everyone 
before the law, without confessional dis- 
crimination. In the same way, everyone 
is free to practice his religion in public 
or in private, and (as in Italy) the reli- 
gious institutions are free to organize 
their work. The state is separate from 
any church. But the freedoms guaranteed 
by the laws are not always fully applied 
in practice, and the initiatives of the 
Protestant minorities sometimes encoun- 
ter difficulties. This applies especially 
to campaigns of evangelism and missions. 
In fact, the pressure exercised by the 
Catholics causes a certain lack of under- 
standing for Protestant work on the part 
of officials. The difficulties encountered 
by Protestants are due to the general men- 
tality rather than to the legal system of 
the country. 


In Rumania, where the Protestants 
form only 6.9% of the population, their 
position is entirely different. The Scviet 
armies occupied Rumania in August 
1944, but it was not until the end of 
1947 that a real Communist régime was 
established there. The Constitution of 
April 13, 1948, guarantees freedom of 
conscience and freedom of worship, and 
freedom of organization within the reli- 
gious confessions, with reservations cov- 
ering constitutional principles, public 
safety and morality. But according to 
the Constitution, the churches are not 
allowed to open any educational estab- 
lishments, and their organization and 
functioning are subject to restrictions 
which are to be defined in a future law 
(not yet drawn up). 

The law of 1928, which had guaran- 
teed freedom of worship and religious 
organization in Rumania, was rescinded 
in 1948 and replaced by a new law 
which, especially in its application, 
placed restrictions on the principles of 
freedom laid down in the Constitution 
and subjected all the churches to the strict 
control of the government and the Com- 
munist Party. The fact that the min- 
isters of all confessions are paid by the 
state is not an advantage, because it en- 
ables the state to exercise control over the 
ministers, who have to take an oath of 
allegiance to the government and are 
subject to the general dispositions con- 
cerning state officials. It is true to say that 
the religious confessions in Rumania, 
including the Protestant minorities, are 
subjected to a new form of legalism, in 
which religious circles are under close 
political control and have the minimum 
of liberty. 

In Spain the religious freedom of the 


Protestant minorities is restricted by en- 
tirely different political conditions. But 
the restrictions are such that the stuation 
is no better than in Rumania. 

It is true that Article 6 of the ‘‘Fuero 
de los Espanoles” (the present Consti- 
tution) states that “no one will be mo- 
lested on account of his religious beliefs 
nor in the practice of private worship.” 
But the very fact that the activities of 
all the religious confessions except the 
Roman Catholics are confined to private 
life shows exactly what restrictions are 
imposed on the Protestant minorities. 
Not only are all public manifestations 
and other propaganda officially prohib- 
ited for Protestants; restrictions are also 
imposed on Protestant worship, and they 
are not permitted to carry on any activi- 
ties which might attract the attention of 
the public. Many places of worship have 
been closed, and so has the Protestant 
Seminary in Madrid. Protestants are not 
only restricted in their religious life; the 
system of confessional discrimination 
deprives them of certain civic rights, es- 
specially in regard to marriage. The only 
church marriages which are recognized 
as legally valid are those celebrated in 
the Roman church; and permission for 
civic marriage is granted only to people 
who can prove that they do not belong 
to the Roman church. Conversion to 


From a Harassed Minister 


Protestantism is not regarded as adequate 
proof of “non-Catholicism” when people 
apply for civic marriage. 


Still a Problem 


The foregoing report shows that the 
problem of religious freedom is still a 
vital problem today which is still await- 
ing solution in some of the Latin coun- 
tries of Europe, and that the treatment 
of the Protestant minorities in many of 
those countries is not at all satisfactory, 
owing to the pressure either of certain 
political ideologies or of confessional 
pressure from Roman Catholics. 

The lack of understanding and free- 
dom from which the Protestant minori- 
ties suffer in some of the Latin countries 
is, however, compensated by the coopera- 
tion and mutual help which they can 
enjoy with other Protestants through the 
ecumenical movement. These minorities 
feel that they have the sympathy of other 
Christians, and this sustains them in the 
setting of the universality of the church. 
Even in the countries where their posi- 
tion is most difficult, therefore, the Prot- 
estant minorities know that they can 
work with full confidence at accomplish- 
ing their divine mission and thus con- 
tribute towards the moral and social re- 
newal of the people among whom they 
live, while hoping for better times. 


A PLEA FOR LESS PRODDING 


This appeal, reprinted from The British Weekly, will find 
responsive minds and hearts in the USA. 


AY I MAKE A PLEA as an or- 

dinary minister. I believe it is 
echoed by many other ordinary Minis- 
ters and Laymen. It is a plea for a little 
serenity within the church. 

It is becoming only too plain that the 
restlessness and “‘nerveness” of the world 
have invaded the House of God. In the 
years since the end of World War II the 
major Christian bodies have been very 
preoccupied with bridging the gulf be- 
tween the church and the “man in the 
street.” Most of the great denominations 
have issued their reports on evangelism. 
There has been much expert diagnosis of 
the church’s “failure.” Ministers and 
clergy have been urged to rethink our 
doctrines and present them in relevant 
terms. 


Highways and Byways 

We have been called to go into the 
highways and byways presenting the gos- 
pel to those who will not hear it inside 
our churches. Campaigns and missions 
have been organized with much inter- 
denominational cooperation. 


These missions have been notable 
for their modern techniques in adver- 
tising and execution and they have 


met with some measure of success. 


It cannot be truly said that the modern 
church is apathetic or inactive. As Dr. 
McLeod has written: 


“It is doubtful whether in our national 
history the church has been served with 
so high a standard of general efficiency as 
today. Hard work and goodwill, missions 
and pamphlets, books small and large, 
pamphlets, books small and large, confer- 
ences, modernistic approaches for the 
scientifically minded, beautiful services 
for the aesthetic, church social activities 
for the lonely and the stranger within the 
gates, motion-picture presentations of the 
gospel for folk who apparently cannot 
read, radio services for folk who appar- 
ently cannot walk clergy following 
men into the factories and serving tea at 
innumerable railway stations at midnight 
hours—such is the contemporary scene.” 


For at least 15 years this has gone on 
and the ordinary church member has 
loyally tried to take heed of the exhorta- 
tions which have come down to him from 
his leaders. The measure of success 
achieved by this extraordinary activity 
has been due to the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of churchmen of all denominations. 
It cannot be fairly maintained that we 
are unaware of the need nor lethargic 
in attempting to meet it. 
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I suggest however that the time has 
come to take a breath and renew our 
perspective. 

A prolonged period of exertion and ac- 
tivity has taken its toll. Part of this toll 
is a lack of peace and serenity within 
the church. Ministers and clergy are 
questioning themselves, Am I doing 
enough? The laity is surfeited by prod- 
ding and exhortation. There is a sense 
of pressure within the church. 

I do not plead for “stillness” nor for 
a settling down in our pews. I do not 
believe that there is any danger of com- 
placency. But we are in danger of think- 
ing that we can only work for God if we 
are rushing about doing some new thing. 
We must be concerned for the thousands 
who pass the church’s doors. But the 
danger is that men are being invited to 
come from a restless world into a restless 
church. They may depart sadly, saying, 
“Physician, heal thyself.” 


Quiet and Worship 


One of the greatest gifts which the 
church can offer to men and women today 
is the gift of peace. This peace comes 
in many ways, but supremely through 
quiet and ordered worship. I believe 
that there are many of our neighbors who 
will respond to a quiet invitation to wor- 
ship and will continue coming to church 
if they find there the tranquility which 
they need, the healing peace which helps 
them to live well amidst the storms and 
stresses of daily life. 

My contacts with men and women 
in the course of my pastoral duties 
have led me to believe that this quiet 
and gentle therapy is more effectiv 
than shock treatment even of the most 
modern and scientific variety. 


To healing peace found in quietness 
the sick spirit will respond; from any 
harsh pressure it will merely react. 

The time has come to call a halt to 
elaborate schemes for “reaching the 
masses.”” The men and women in the 
front line of the battle need rest from the 
conflicting exhortations from above. 
Finding peace of spirit themselves, from 
Christ, in the worship and prayer of the 
church, they can be relied upon to bring 
others to this healing source. They will 
work faithfully, and more effectively if 
the fever is reduced and the temperature 
is normal. W. R. CUMMINGs. 
312 Middle Road, Sholing. 
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N. Y. Protestant Council 
Hails Birth Control Rule 


NEW York (RNS)—The Protestant 
Council of the City of New York praised 
the action of this city’s board of hospitals 
which reversed an unwritten rule against 
birth control therapy and declared that 
contraceptive devices should be pre- 
scribed when they are medically neces- 
sary. 

By an 8-to-2 vote, the board adopted 
a resolution directing municipal hos- 
pitals to provide “medical advice, pre- 
ventive measures and devices for female 
patients under their care whose life and 
health in the opinion of the medical staff 
may be jeopardized by pregnancy and 
who wish to avail themselves of such 
health services.” Two of the board’s 
members are Roman Catholics. 

The resolution emphasized, however, 
that “physicians, nurses and other hos- 
pital personnel who have religious or 
moral objections should be excused from 
participation in contraceptive proce- 
dures.” 

Following the board’s decision, Dan 
M. Potter, the council’s executive direc- 
tor, said “the Protestant community’s 
confidence in the Board of Hospitals has 
been confirmed by the board’s decision 
to abide by the laws of the State of New 
York.” 

The hospital board, he said, has now 
compiled with the council’s board of 





" ... Should have the backing (by sub- 

scription) of every informed or would-be 

informed Protestant Christian." 
—CHRISTIAN CENTURY 





LUTHER’S WORKS 


A rich spiritual experience awaits you in 
these translations into modern English of 
Martin Luther's most important writings. They're 
full of instruction, edification, and devotion. 
“Will enrich your spiritual life and your under- 
standing of Scripture."—Herman A. Preus, 
Book News Letter 
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directors that a policy be adopted “with 
respect to contraceptive counselling in 
municipal hospital that provides for the 
treatment of patients according to those 
proper and accepted therapeutic prac- 
tices which are deemed necessary for the 
health of the patient and which are ac- 
ceptable to the patients.” 


Atlanta Presbytery Plans 
New Conference Center 


After more than 30 years with con- 
ferences held at Camp Smyrna, near 
Conyers, Ga., Atlanta Presbytery has 
selected a 550-acre site 33 miles south 
of downtown Atlanta, just off a main 
expressway. A $375,000 camp is being 
planned, including an eight-acre lake. 

First units of the camp will provide 
for 200 persons in facilities designed for 
year-round use. 
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by Brooks Hays 


United States Representative 
from Arkansas 
President, 
Southern Baptist Convention 


The accounts of one man’s efforts 
to apply his Christian faith to the 
thorny problems of 20th-century 
America. 


As a politician, Mr. Hays talks 
frankly about his campaigns, his 
defeats, and his dilemmas. As a 
congressman, he talks about the 
problems of his people—the un- 
dramatic problems of an agrarian 
economy, roads and schools—and 
the more dramatic problems of 
Little Rock's racial strife. $2.50 
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Florida Cooperation 

News of the support being given to 
the projected Florida Presbyterian Col- 
lege by both the U. S. and the U. P. USA 
leaders should be warmly applauded and 
encouraged. This visible token of unity 
now succeeds a recent divided effort tha 
looked toward the creation of two colleges 
where there had been none before, and 
a deeper and probably growing division 
within the ranks of Presbyterianism. 

That we can now anticipate increas- 
ing unity in this most rapidly growing 
area of the South is good news indeed. 

It has been no secret that with a pyra- 
miding population, Florida Presbyterian 
efforts have been somewhat less than co- 
operative. With new communities open- 
ing up and some areas long unreached, 
with more than enough people for the 
churches to look after, this is not sur- 
prising. 

Comity on paper and comity in prac- 
tice are sometimes far apart and the in- 
stances where Presbyterian areas in Flor- 
ida have been entered by another Pres- 
byterian group (U. S. or U. P. USA) 
have been regrettable. It is even reported 
that in some situations parishes have been 
invaded ‘in retaliation” for earlier 
breaches of comity. Such activities, if 
true, can bring only bad results, and a 
bulging statistical report will never be 
able to cover it up. 

Therefore, the good movement to con- 
solidate Presbyterian forces and resources 
in one strong college should be a good 
omen for the future and it should inspire 
all Florida Presbyterian strategists to let 
the same spirit permeate their relation- 
ships. 

Some people who oppose Presbyterian 
reunion, or are not deeply concerned 
about the present disunion, profess to 
see no urgent needs for union. They 
do not know Florida, or Kentucky or 
Missouri or Oklahoma or Texas or Ten- 
nesee or Arkansas or West Virginia, in 





particular. If they did they would see 
either unequal Presbyterian groups with 
resources that should be shared, or they 
would see more nearly equal and highly 
competitive activities with vast areas of 
misunderstanding and difficulty. These 
situations cry aloud for the union of the 
churches. And, strangely enough, these 
areas, despite present difficulties in work- 
ing out their problems, are the ones most 
ready to unite. They know the pressing 
need. 

True, there are already significant 
areas of cooperation and of actual union 
in these synods, but even these projects 
are severely handicapped by having the 
support of a divided church. 

Florida Presbyterians, with the great 
promise of the new college and the ex- 
pectation of skyrocketing population fig- 
ures and Presbyterian gains, can set a 
tone for the two churches represented 
there. 

With the eyes of both denominations 
trained on this significant area of growth 
and development, let us hope that we may 
see a first-rate, high-level demonstration 
of comity in action and of the gains to 
be reaped by a truly united Presbyte- 
rianism. 


Post Policy 


You will be interested to know: 

The Saturday Evening Post, opening 
its columns for the first time for liquor 
advertising, still prohibits: 

—Patent medicine ads if they claim 
to make specific cures; 

Plugs on speculative stock ventures. 

It says: “The general policy is to 
protect the reader. We believe in validity 
in advertising.” 


GUEST EDITORS 


In Baton Rouge, An Inquisition 


Louisiana is getting ready to parade 
before the country the sorry spectacle of 
an inquisition inside a university. 

Its segregationist legislature is alarmed 
that 66 members of the faculty of Lou- 
isiana State University would dare to 
sign a petition opposing the closing of 
public schools ordered to admit Negroes. 
A committee of representatives and sena- 
tors has come storming onto the scene 
like volunteer firemen, sending out ques- 
tionnaires and talking darkly of “Com- 
munist connections” and “subversive 
tendencies.” 

We doubt that there is even a touch 
of Communism in Baton Rouge. What 
there is, obviously, is a sizeable group 
of individuals with the ability to think 
their own thoughts on a controversial 
subject and the courage to make those 
thoughts public. To a board of inquisi- 
tors from a dark age legislature, this 
can be even worse than Communism. 

If a university is anything, in the 
deepest sense, it is a place where people 
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—Christian Science Monitor. 


are free to think and speak, to follow 
facts to their own conclusions. This is 
not anything written into a charter or 
inscribed on a cornerstone; it is a spirit, 
and a fragile one at that. It cannot sur- 
vive with vigilantes roaming the cam- 
pus, looking over shoulders and breath- 
ing down necks. And once it is gone a 
university is no longer a university. It 
is more nearly a prison with a football 
team. 

The president of Dartmouth College 
was heard to say recently that now, for 
the first time, the rich Northern schools 
can come South and hire almost any 
good professor they want. They could 
not formerly do this, their money not- 
withstanding. And the reason they can 
do it now is the police state atmosphere 
in much of the South, where academic 
freedom is drowned in the racial tur- 
moil and where such things can occur 
as are now occurring in Baton Rouge. 

Louisiana can drive out its thinkers 
because they happen to be thinking un- 
popular thoughts. But other regions will 
be the richer, and the South much the 
poorer, for their going.—Editorial in The 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 


* * x 


BEING KIND is like a boomerang. It 

comes back to us. Our kindness changes 
our whole world for the better.—KEN- 
NETH C. GESNER. 


9ts an Jdea! 


MAN AT WORK 


When a new member (especially 
a man) is received into Trinity 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., efforts 
are made to see that he is given an 
assignment at once—visiting pro- 
spective members. With his recent 
experience well in mind, he is a 
choice individual to win others. 
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SUPERIORS, INFERIORS OR EQUALS 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
REQUEST has come in to explain 
what the Shorter Catechism means 

by saying the Fifth Commandment re- 
fers to our duties toward one another as 
“superiors, inferiors or equals.” Does 
this imply a doctrine of inherent superi- 
ority of one kind of human being over 
another ? 

Back in 1951 these columns carried 
a comment on the Ten Commandments 
extended over several months. But read- 
ers are not likely to save or remember 
papers so long; hence we may venture on 
this point again. 

The Catechism takes the view that the 
Fifth Commandment was intended to 
cover our duties to superiors, inferiors 
or equals. It would be safer to say that 
we have a right to apply it to such rela- 
tionships, whether that is directly in- 
tended or not. For if we seek light on 
what is right for us in these relation- 
ships, this commandment gives us at least 
a hint. Our parents are (in various 
ways) our superiors; and if this com- 
mandment has something in it for chil- 
dren, it carries also something for par- 
ents, namely, ““Thou shalt be honorable.” 


HE LARGER CATECHISM, not 

to be confused with the Shorter, has 

a great deal to say about all the com- 
mandments. What follows is a_ short 
statement of what the Larger Catechism 
means by “superiors, inferiors or equals.” 
There are three ways in which A may be 
superior to B: in age, gifts or rank. 
Superior in age merely means senior. 
There is no inherent “better” or “worse” 
about age levels, of course. The segment 
of our population above 50 is not morally 
nor mystically better, nor worse, than 
the population under 50. There are cer- 
tain aspects of life where seniority brings 
privileges; a man of 65 may stop work- 
ing without anyone calling him lazy. In 
some lines of work, rates of pay auto- 
matically increase with the age of the 
employee. Superiority, inferiority or 
equality of age is a mere matter of the 
calendar, however, and our birthdays. 
You can no more help having some 
people older than you are, than you can 
help being older than some other people. 
Superiority in gifts may be harder to 
figure out. But it is some people’s busi- 
hess to figure it out. If you are a per- 
sonnel officer in a corporation, you have 
to sift the applicants for jobs, to weigh 
their capacities and performance. If you 
are a professor on a committee charged 
with awarding fellowships or honorary 
degrees, you have to compare people’s 
gifts. Honest men in all professions, in- 
cluding acting and athletics, will usually 
acknowledge the superiority of competi- 
tors who are, as they say, “out of my 
class” or “at the top of my profession.” 
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The general public makes judgments on 
the gifts of different surgeons or plumb- 
ers or candidates for President. Judg- 
ments can always be mistaken; but that 
gifts do differ is a fact you don’t need 
a board of psychologists to certify. 

Superiority in gifts, however, is no 
more reason for pride than superiority 
in age. It would be silly and childish 
to look down on every one younger than 
yourself. It is equally silly and childish 
to look down on those less gifted, if such 
there be; or to envy those whose gifts are 
greater than your own. For gifts are (as 
the name suggests) something we did not 
earn, could not buy; they are just in us 
or not in us, without our choice. How 
we use our gifts is indeed our responsi- 
bility; some less-gifted persons accom- 
plish more than some greatly-gifted ones. 
A man may deserve praise or blame for 
his use or misuse or disuse of his gifts; 
but not for the gifts as such. 


UPERIORITY IN RANK is some- 

thing which in 20th century America 
we look on in a different way from the 
viewpoint of 17th-century England. We 
have to take our catechisms with a grain 
of salt, sometimes several grains. One 
of these is to remember where and when 
the Christian brothers flourished who 
wrote these documents. There is no use 
pretending ourselves to be back across 
the Atlantic in the early 17th century. 
Back there, rank and what they call 
“station” in life was pretty well fixed at 
birth. You have no business aspiring 
out of it. Some people did, like Dick 
Whittington, but they were exceptions. 
Modern American democracy, or, for that 
matter, even British democracy, would 
have seemed rather shocking to “gentle- 
men of the cloth” in 1648. The very 
word “station” indicates how fixed they 
thought social ranks were, and ought to 
be. 

For all that, we in our time and place 
do have varieties of rank and everyone 
recognizes them. If we do not have lords, 
commoners and serfs, we do have presi- 
dents and vice-presidents, executives sen- 
ior and junior, we have those who have 
the right to give orders and those who 
have the duty to take orders. It is no 
disgrace to have to take orders (or to 
follow directives, if that sounds nicer) ; 
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the same person both gives orders to some 
people and takes orders from others. 

Superiority in rank ought to be related 
to superiority in gifts; but it is not al- 
ways so. Superiority in rank is, in prac- 
tice, often a matter of “luck,” and dis- 
asters of many kinds have resulted from 
incapable persons holding jobs that 
should have gone to someone more capa- 
ble. All the same, take it by and large, 
for most differences in rank there is a 
good reason. The big thing about de- 
mocracy, which at this point is simply 
the Golden Rule in action, is that in a 
really “open society” no person is held 
down because of accidental circum- 
stances, but every one is given equal cp- 
portunity to develop his gifts to the high- 
est level of which he is capable, and to 
rise to whatever rank he may aspire, 
within the limits of his personality and 
possible performance. So far as this is 
true we have a real democracy; wherever 
it is not true, democracy has failed, or 
has not been tried. 


GE, GIFTS AND RANK, therefore, 

produce natural and inevitable differ- 
ences among people anywhere and every- 
where. What duties these reciprocal dif- 
ferences (whether permanent or tem- 
porary) call for, is another question, an- 
swered at some length in our Larger 
Catechism, but calling also for personal 
independent thinking by ourselves. 

It should go without saying, also, that 
all this has nothing whatever to do with 
race. The fathers of 1648 did not here 
or anywhere raise the banner of “race 
supremacy.” No doubt, they had their 
own prejudices, which may not have 
been the same as ours; but they did not 
write them into the Creed. They were too 
good Bible students for that. 


PRAYERS OF 
THE REFORMERS 


By Clyde Manschreck 


Here at prayer are the great Reformers of 
the 16th century—Calvin, Cranmer, Luther, 
Melanchthon, Coverdale and others—in a 
historic collection of prayers, many of 
which have been translated into English for 
the first time. 208 pages, $2.50. 
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By Rita F. Snowden 


For all who have faith and want more of it, 
these 39 beautifully written brief messages 
on the common everyday things are full of 
tich meaning. Glimpses into the lives 
of Schweitzer, Hanns Lilje, Kagawa, 
Eisenhower and others provide fresh Chris- 
tian insight. 132 pages, $1.95. 
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Love 


and 
Conflict 


NEW PATTERNS IN 
FAMILY LIFE 


by Gibson Winter, 
University of Chicago 


As modern city life destroys 
neighborhood and community 
ties, the family is being forced 
into an excessive intimacy—and 
artificial closeness which breeds 
tension, conflict and confusion. 
In this valuable, practical book, 
Dr. Winter analyzes these in- 
family conflicts between  hus- 
bands and wives, parents and 
children, the old and the young, 
and suggests ways of dealing 
with them. Although the au- 
thor’s final frame of reference is 
Biblical, “this penetrating and 
creative analysis is informed by 
the best insights of the social 


sciences.” —PAUL B. MAVES $3.50 





Love 
Skill and 
Mystery 


A HANDBOOK TO 
MARRIAGE 


by Theodor Bovet, M.D. 


with foreword by 


David R. Mace 


In frank and simple terms this 
complete handbook relates the 
physical and personal aspects of 
sex and marriage. “Certain to 
become a classic in the field of 
love and marriage . . . here is 
the picture of human sex life as 
a Christian sees it: under God’s 
direction. This book is a 
five-star addition to every church 
member’s library.”——THEODORE A. 
BRAUN. More than 100,000 copies 
sold in Europe. $3.50 





At all booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Garden City, New York 








‘Florida Sentiment Supports 
College in St. Petersburg 








The new Florida Presbyterian college 
(OvuTLOOK, Sept. 29), with the decision 
for its location in St. Petersburg, is at- 
tracting widespread and_ enthusiastic 
support. 

In some areas, however, where it was 
hoped the new institution might be lo- 
cated, there was undisguised disappoint- 
ment. Most of this was in the Winter 
Haven area where plans were underway 
for the establishment of a Presbyterian 
U. P. USA institution, but leaders of the 
church throughout the synod had come 


| with full approval to the idea of merging 





the separate forces in one strong insti- 
tution in St. Petersburg. 


Robert M. Pratt, who had been one of 
the leaders in the U. P. USA effort to 
locate the new institution in his home 
town of Winter Haven, told newspapers 
following the agreement for merger, that 
he is to be vice-president of the college. 


October Vote 

The two synods are to meet early in 
October to vote on the recommendation 
of the separate boards of trustees that the 
efforts be united. (Editorial, page 8.) 

There are already these educational 
institutions in St. Petersburg: Stetson 
College of Law, St. Petersburg Junior 
College, and Gibbs Junior College. 
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Compare the type specimen at left 
with a page from any other Bible 
See how legible the size and face of 
the type make each word; how the 
proper amount of white space 
makes each /ine stand out. 

As well as being easier to read, 
the Revised Standard Version Bible 
is also easier to understand. It re- 
places the confusing words and 
expressions of older versions of the 
Bible with the clear, familiar Eng- 
lish we use today—yet preserves all 
the poetic beauty of the Scriptures 

Because of the RSV Bible’s clar- 
ity and accuracy, the stories and 
teachings of our religious heritage 
actually come alive with vivid new 
meaning. 

This Christmas, or on any gift 
occasion, make your loved ones a 
present of the RSV Bible. You’H 
be long remembered for such a 
timely and timeless gift. 





Ask your book dealer or denominational bookstore to show you the 
many handsome editions of the RSV Bible today. 
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Much is being made of the waterfront 
location, with emphasis on the fact that 
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with a waterfront campus. Expansion 
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The college president, William H. 
Kadel of Orlando, said the institution 
hopes to grow eventually “to university 
stature” with graduate schools in science, 
education and fine arts. He also talked 
of a full program of intercollegiate 
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Preliminary studies pointed to the cen- 
tral region of the state as the ideal loca- 
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Bernice Hogan. A guide to 24 successful parties for 
children 1-6. Complete plans for seven birthday parties, 
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gatherings are outlined, with suggestions for invitations, 
decorations, games, favors, and food. Cloth, $2.25; 
Paper, $1.35 
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San Francisco Presbytery 
Asks Parochial School Tax 


SAN FRANCISCO (RNS)—Support of a 
California ballot measure which would 
re-impose taxes on parochial and private 
schools was urged by the San Francisco 
Presbytery of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA. 

James C. Smith of San Francisco, 
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chairman of the Christian Education 
cabinet of the denomination’s North 
Coastal Area, said the action was ‘“‘mere- 
ly a reaffirmation of the church’s tradi- 
tional position.” 

“We do not believe in financing schools 
with whose teachings we cannot agree,” 
he said. 

Louis Peterson, executive of the Area, 
said the church believes “that public 
education in the U.S. is good and we 
should assist it.” He added that “at the 
college level education is not compulsory 
and we believe the principle is different.” 


Pike Assails Measure 


San FRANcIscoO (RNS) — Episcopal 
Coadjutor Bishop James A. Pike of Cali- 
fornia assailed a November ballot 
proposition to end tax exemption for pri- 
vate and parochial schools in the state 
as a ‘smoke-screened threat to religious 
freedom . . . congenial to Iron Curtain 
philosophy.” 

At a news conference in Grace Epis- 
copal Cathedral here, Bishop Pike said 
proponents of Proposition 16 wanted a 
“monolithic education similar to the Hit- 
ler schools, all state-controlled. He de- 
clared they were motivated by “religious 
prejudice.” 

Bishop Pike was supported in his 
opposition to the measure at the confer- 
ence by Gilbert S. Zimmerman, pastor 
of St. Mark’s Methodist Church, Los 
Angeles, and W. A. Thiele, pastor of 
Calvary Lutheran Chruch, San Lorenzo, 
Calif. 

Proposition 16 would end tax exemp- 
tion for all private and church-operated 
elementary and high schools unless they 
are exclusively for the handicapped. It 
was placed on the ballot after 350,000 
signatures, qualifying the issue as an 
initiative measure, were collected by a 


group called Californians for Public 
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Schools. It has been opposed by Catho- 
lic and Protestant clergymen alike. 

Mr. Zimmerman pointed out that ad- 
vocates of the tax measure don’t propose 
to penalize seminaries, and there’s noth- 
ing more sectarian than a seminary.” He 
said this showed that the “separation of 
church and state” argument used by the 
measure’s proponents was ‘“‘illogical.” 

Bishop Pike said the proposal par- 
ticularly hits at the church running the 
most private schools in California, name- 
ly, the Catholics.” Its “anti-Catholic 
nature,” he said, was “pretty much given 
away” by the fact that it would not affect 
college level schools. 

Referring to non-Catholic religious 
groups that operate schools that would be 
affected, Bishop Pike said, “We don’t 
see why we should be penalized in run- 
ning our own schools because of some- 
one’s prejudice against Roman Catholics. 

“The idea that the public school sys- 
tem is the American Way—and the pri- 
vate and parochial schools are exotic in- 
trusions that should be discouraged— 
comes from failure to read U.S. history. 
Actually, our first schools were church- 
founded,” he said. 


Episcopalians Send Note 
To Miami Beach Meeting 

Eaton, N.H. (RNS)—A group of 12 
Protestant Episcopalians here appealed 
to the forthcoming General Convention 
of the denomination to issue a statement 
of continued support of “embattled” 
clergymen and laymen who work in crit- 
ical and tense racial areas. 

The appeal was sent to delegates at- 
tending the triennial convention at Miami 
Beach, Fla., Oct. 5-17. It was drawn 
up in a resolution adopted at a meeting 
by the Episcopalians who included two 
bishops, several clergymen of whom two 
were Negroes, and laymen. Five of them 
came from the deep South. 

‘We affirm our moral support of those 
ministers and laymen who labor in areas 
of misunderstanding and tension, that 
they may confidently proclaim the gospel 
of freedom in Christ,” the resolution 
declared. 
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The Meaning of Jesus’ Baptism 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for October 19, 1958 
Mt. 3:13-17; Luke 3:15-22; Print Luke 3:15-22 


The Synoptic Gospels, and the Gospel 
according to John as well, all agree that 
the Christian movement began with the 
ministry of John, the Baptist. Matthew 
and Mark tell us nothing of his early 
life. Luke informs us that he was the 
son of a priest named Zechariah and 
Elizabeth, his wife, who was a cousin 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus (1:5-24, 
57-80). Jesus and John were therefore 
second cousins, but there is no record 
that they had ever met. 

John grew up in a pious home which 
nourished a vital hope that God was 
about to redeem his people (1:68). We 
know nothing about his early life, ex- 
cept that he grew and waxed strong in 
spirit and (probably after the death of 
his parents) retired into the wilderness 
or desert county of Judah. He subsisted 
there on locusts, an insect of the same 
family as the grasshopper, and on the 
honey of the wild bee, a common diet in 
Palestine to very recent times. He wore 
a garment of camel’s hair, coarse but 
durable, held together by a leather girdle 
or belt. 

John began his ministry in the 15th 
year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, 
probably in the early part of A.D. 26, 
when he himself was about thirty years 
of age. Luke tells us that Pilate was 
governor of Judah at the time; Herod 
Antipas, called king by courtesy, was 
tetrarch of Galilee; his half-brother 
Philip, tetrarch of the regions northeast 
of Palestine; Lysanias, of whom we 
know nothing, the tetrarch of Abilene, a 
country near Damascus. Annas, shrewd 
and unscrupulous, had been deposed from 
the priesthood, and Caiaphas, his son- 
in-law substituted, but Annas still re- 
tained control, and was High Priest ac- 
tually, though not in name. 

John carried on his work in “all the 
region about the Jordan,” particularly, 
it would seem, in the sparsely settled 
lower Jordan Valley. He did not need 
to seek out the crowds, apparently, for 
the crowds, stirred by his striking figure 
and compelled by his message, came to 
him. As Mark says, “There went cut to 
him all the country of Judea, and all 
they of Jerusalem.” 


|. The Call to Repentance 

Matthew puts his message in a nut- 
shell: “In those days came John the 
Baptist preaching . . ., ‘Repent, for the 
Kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ ” 

To the Jews who heard John’s mes- 
sage, the Kingdom of God meant two 
things: (1) the reign of God over men, 
and especially over Israel; (2) the bless- 
ings of God which men, especially Is- 
tael, would enjoy when God’s reign be- 
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came a fact. The expectation of a divine 
kingdom was based on the promise made 
to David by Nathan (2 Samuel 7:12-15), 
a promise which had been enlarged and 
expanded by a long line of poets and 
prophets (e.g., Amos 7:9-15; Isaiah 
11:1-5; Psalm 72). Many other ideas 
had been added by tradition. In the time 
of Christ there were diverse ideas re- 
garding the nature of the Kingdom. Al- 
most all, however, expected a worldly 
kingdom in which the power of Rome 
should be broken, and Israel made su- 
preme among the nations. The spiritually 
minded included the universal acceptance 
of God’s will. 

John’s ideas differed from those of his 
contemporaries in at least two respects, 
it was commonly supposed that all loyal 
Jews would enjoy its benefits. John in- 
sisted that only those who were morally 
worthy would be accepted (see Luke 
3:7-8). Therefore the Kingdom would 
be preceded by a judgment. “Even now,” 
he affirmed, “the ax is laid to the root 
of the trees, every tree, therefore, that does 
not bear good fruit is cut down and 
thrown into the fire.” 

In order that the nation might be pre- 
pared for this divine judgment, John 
called upon his hearers to repent, and, 
as a token of their moral renewal, to be 
baptized of him in the Jordan. Probably 
John took over the rite of baptism from 
the Jews, who were accumstomed cer- 
tainly at a later date, and probably in 
John’s day, to baptize proselytes (both 
adults and infants—by immersion) to 
the Jewish faith. The Jews baptized 
proselytes to indicate that they needed 
to be morally cleansed before being 
counted among the people of God; John 
insisted that all men, without excepticn, 
needed this moral and spiritual rebirth. 

He doubted if all who offered them- 
selves for baptism correctly understood 
or genuinely accepted God’s will for their 
lives, and were therefore truly repentant. 
There came before his eyes a picture 
of snakes wriggling from a burning field. 
“You brood of vipers,” he cried, “Who 
warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come?” He knew that most Jews counted 
on sharing the Messianic blessedness 
because they were the descendants of 
Abraham. He wished to convince them 
that good character rather than right 
ancestry was essential. “Bear fruits that 
befit repentance,” he demanded, ‘‘for I 
tell you, God is able from these stones 
to raise up children to Abraham.” 

The true prophet reminds us in every 
age that there is a moral order in the 
universe which cannot be violated with 
impunity. “Even now,” John declared, 
“the ax is laid to the root of the trees; 


every tree therefore that does not bear 
good fruit is cut down and thrown into 
the fire.” The judgment which John 
foresaw came a generation later in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

Ernest Fremont Tittle, in his study 
of The Gospel According to Luke, re- 
minds us of how Frederick W. Robert- 
son, in similar fashion, foresaw, midway 
in the 19th century, the tragic happen- 
ings of the first half of the 20th: 

“That which is built on selfishness (Eu- 
ropean civilization) cannot stand. There- 
fore we who have observed the ways of 
God in the past are waiting in quiet but 
awful expectation until he shall confound 
this system as he has confounded those 
which have gone before. And it may be 
affected by convulsions more terrible and 
bloody than the world has yet seen. While 
men are talking of peace and of the great 
progress of civilization, there is heard in 
the distance the noise of armies gathering 
rank on rank: east and west, north and 
south are rolling toward us the crushing 
thunders of universal war.” 

“The ax is laid at the root of the 
trees,” Tittle adds, ‘‘whenever human 
policies are guided by pride, greed, self- 
ishness, and lust for power.” 

The people kept asking him (this is 
the force of the Greek tense): ‘What 
must we do to prove our repentance?” 
John replied, “Those who have clothing 
or food beyond your immediate needs 
share them with those who lack.” Tax 
collectors in like manner were advised to 
quit their grafting and to collect from 
the people only what was due. Soldiers 
were warned against blackmail and ex- 
tortion (evils to which the military liv- 
ing off a conquered nation were especially 
liable), and bidden to be satisfied with 
their wages. John did not mean that 
laboring men were to be content with 
their wages in all ages, or that the sol- 
diers to whom he spoke were never to 
seek higher wages. They were to be con- 
tent, rather, with their lawful wages, 
they were not to add to them through 
pillage, as soldiers at that time were 
accustomed to do. 

The Greek word to repent means to 
change one’s mind, to change one’s way 
of living. John’s advice to the people, 
to the tax collectors and soldiers makes 
it clear that for him it meant primarily 
a changed way of living in regard to 
one’s fellowmen—a refusal to take ad- 
vantage of one’s neighbor, a readiness 
to share with those in need. Is this atti- 
tude essential today if one is to enjoy 
the blessings of the Kingdom? Is one 
to avoid the divine judgment? What 
would John say today to various groups 
if they asked him—what must we do? 
To politicians, business men, labor lead- 
ers, lawyers, physicians, educators and 
ministers? To the boys and girls of the 
high school of your town? To your so- 
cial set? To you? 


Il. The Proclamation of the Messiah 


The people of John’s time were expect- 
ing the Kingdom of God to be established 
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at any moment by one especially anointed 
for that purpose by God—the Messiah, 
or Christ. It was generally believed that 
this Messiah would be a son of David, 
that his kingdom would be an earthly 
one, composed of Jews and proselytes, 
to which the surrounding peoples would 
be subject. 

At a time when such beliefs were gen- 
eral it is not strange that the appearance 
of John—such a prophet as had not been 
seen for generations—set people to won- 
dering whether he himself was the Christ. 
The feeling grew so strong that later the 
Sanhedrim thought it wise to send a 
formal deputation to ascertain John’s 
own belief on the subject. If he had been 
a different man, John might have taken 
advantage of the opportunity and ridden 
on the crest of the wave. But John was 
honest and he knew the limitations of 
his own personality and mission. “I bap- 
tize you with water,” he said; “but he 
who is mightier than I is coming, the 
thong of whose sandals I am not worthy 
to untie.” John baptized in water sym- 
bolizing the moral cleansing that the new 
age demanded. The Messiah, he declared, 
would baptize in the Holy Spirit and in 
fire. The fire would burn away the evil; 
the Spirit would give power to do right. 
John exhorted men to take no advantage 
of their neighbor, to share with those who 
were in need. The Messiah would give 
men the desire, the strength so to live. 

“His winnowing fork is in his hand, 
to clear his threshing floor and to gather 
the wheat into his granary, but the chaff 
he will burn with unquenchable fire,” 
added John. The reference here is to a 
winnowing shovel with which the mingled 
grain and chaff, after being threshed, 
were thrown into the air that the steady 
west wind might blow away the chaff, 
leaving the grain behind. The burning 
with fire is a figure for complete destruc- 
tion. The whole verse is descriptive in 
highly figurative language of a work of 
judgment by which evils should be thor- 
oughly purged out of the nation and the 
Kingdom of God established (cf. Mal- 
achi 4:1-3). John’s prophecy was not 
fulfilled probably in the way that he ex- 
pected or so soon as he anticipated, but 
it came to pass, as we have seen, in part 
at least, in A.D. 70, when the Jewish 
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nation was destroyed by Rome after one 
of the most terrible sieges in history. 
Further illustrations of the same prin- 
ciple have been seen in our own day. The 
Kingdom will come, we can be sure, only 
as men are baptized in the Holy Spirit 
and in fire. 


Luke adds a verse telling us of John’s 
final fate. It was several months later. 
Herod had married his brother’s wife 
under conditions that scandalized the 
nation. John, courageous as ever, de- 
nounced him for his sin. And Herod re- 
taliated by putting him into prison, from 
which he never emerged. The prophet’s 
voice was silenced, but the great revival 
which he had commenced was carried 
on by the Messiah whom he had an- 
nounced. 

In the judgment of the early church, 
and of Jesus himself, John was the fore- 
runner of the Messiah predicted by the 
ancient prophets. As Isaiah had pre- 
dicted, his was 

“The voice of one crying in the wilder- 

ness: 

Prepare the way of the Lord, 

make his paths straight. 

Every valley shall be filled, 

and every mountain and hill shall be 

brought low, 

and the crooked shall be made straight, 

and the rough shall be made smooth; 

and all flesh shall see the salvation of 
God.” 

The picture is that of a road being 
constructed through a desert for the ad- 
vent of a king. Plumptre thinks that Luke 
sees in the picture a description of the 
manifold work of John—the valley was 
filled when lowly and penitent souls re- 
ceived assurance of pardon; mountains 
were brought low when Pharisees were 
humbled; the crooked made straight when 
publicans became honest; rough places 
made smooth when soldiers were taught 
to do violence to no man. 

The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness! What would his message be to 
the men and women of our own day? 
What is the message which the church 
needs to proclaim if Christ is to come 
with new power in the world today? 


lll. The Baptism of Jesus 


Among those who were attracted by 
the preaching of John and came to be 
baptized of him in the Jordan was Jesus. 
He came with no repentance in his heart, 
no confession on his lips. By baptism he 
wished publicly to identify himself with 
John’s movement, to put on it the seal 
of his approval, to strengthen his call 
to national repentance, to profess his 
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devotion to the Kingdom which John 
had proclaimed. If he had refused to 
accept baptism, his influence would have 
been thrown against the revival of right- 
eousness which John was seeking to ac- 
complish. All of this is implied by Jesus’ 
reply to John’s remonstrance as recorded 
in Mt. 3:14-16. One fulfills all right- 
eousness in part by helping all righteous 
causes as one is able. 


Luke tells us that John was praying 
as he entered the water. The phrase is 
illuminating both as to his state of mind 
at the moment, and as to his habitual 
relationship to God. We will see later 
that he was accustomed to pray in all the 
great crises of his life. 

While he was praying the heavens 
were opened and the Holy Spirit de- 
scended in a bodily form as a dove upon 
him and a voice came out of heaven, 
“Thou art my beloved Son; with thee I 
am well pleased.” These words describe 
a vision seen, it may be, only by Jesus 
himself and John; or it may be a poetical, 
symbolical account of an overpowering 
spiritual experience. The rent heavens 
suggest the intimacy of his communion 
with the Father—all barriers swept aside. 
The descent of the Spirit was not merely 
a sign, but a new power beginning at 
this time and preparing him for his new 
work. Luke had just indicated that the 
real baptism of which John’s baptism 
was only a symbol is a baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. Here he points out that 
Jesus’ active ministry began with a de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit, that his was 
a Spirit-directed Spirit-empowered life. 

The words, ‘“Thou art my _ beloved 
Son; with thee I am well pleased,” came 
probably as an inward voice to Jesus. 
They assured him that he was in a pe- 
culiar sense the object of God’s love and 
approval, and were a divine testimony 
to his unique or Messianic sonship. Some 
think that Jesus here for the first time 
became conscious of the fact that he was 
the Son of God, divinely appointed to 
usher in the Kingdom. If, as is more 
commonly believed, the consciousness of 
divine sonship had come earlier (cf. Luke 
2:48-49), then the heavenly words were 
a summons to begin at this time his Mes- 
sianic work. 





Jesus’ baptism, as we have seen, was 
a profession of devotion to God’s will 
and a public confession of faith. Some 
men today will not make such a public 
profession for fear that they will be un- 
true to it, and so bring dishonor upon the 
cause; others because ‘‘there are so many 
hypocrites in the church,” or because 
they “are as good as men who are in the 
church.” What is the defect in this kind 
of reasoning? What value does baptism 
have for us today? Is it possible for a 
man to be neutral when great causes are 
at stake? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE MEANING OF BAPTISM, MEDITA- 
TIONS. By John F. Jansen. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. 125 pp., $2.50. 

The author here complements his Med- 
itations on the Lord’s Supper with these 
striking meditations on Baptism. As 
Baptism precedes the Supper they must 
always be joined in Christian experience 
as the Word of God is enacted. This 
book is a successful attempt to rescue 
Baptism from a shallow social custom 
to a “clear and compelling Symbol” for 
which it was intended, and questions re- 
garding the mode and the subjects have 
often crowded out. The author here asks 
the question, What does your sacramental 
worship mean? With a blend of Scrip- 
ture, poetry, and hymn verse he portrays 
the Living Lord continuing to make him- 
self known. Yet, how very hard it is to 
be Christian—even in Baptism! 

Joun A. WoMELDORF. 
Guilford College, N. C. 

McIVER OF NORTH CAROLINA. By Rose 
Howell Holder. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. 275 pp., plus 
index. $5. 

Fascinating, funny and factual, this 
very readable story of a great man will 
interest not only all who love North 
Carolina and the South, as well as all 
friends of education; but will be an in- 
spiration to many in other parts of the 
world. Few educated North Carolinians 
over fifty years of age could possibly 
wonder which of the many MclIvers this 
could be: the redoubtable and inimitable 
Charles Duncan McIver, father of edu- 
cation for women in his native state, 
founder of what is now the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Caro- 
lina, and one of the inner circle who at 
the turn of the century crusaded for 
public schools in that state. As a picture 
of the South in those days the book is 
interesting, but its chief value is its 
candid and charming portrait of man who 
was a personal friend of such men as 
Andrew Carnegie, Walter Hines Page, 
Robert C. Ogden and William Jennings 
Bryan, a man with talents that brought 
him urgent invitations to more prominent 
and much better-paid positions, but who 
stayed where he was, and led in the re- 
making of a state. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

John F. Anderson, Jr., First church, 
Dallas, Texas, has accepted a call to the 
First church, Orlando, Fla., effective 
Dec. 1. 

John Anderson Ross MacKenzie of St. 
Andrew’s Clermiston church, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, has accepted a call to West- 
minster church, Richmond, Va., effective 
by March, 1959. During the past summer 
he exchanged pastorates with Fred R. 
Stair, Hickory, N. C., and spoke at the 
Montreat (N. C.) Bible Conference. 

William P. Burns, from Washington, N. 
C., to Box 397, Wrightsville Beach, N. C., 
where he is pastor of The Little Chapel 
on the Boardwalk. 

William M. Plonk, from Chester, Va., 
to 414 N. Spring St., Greensboro, N. C., 
where he is director of youth activities 
in the First church. 

K. M. Misenheimer, from Siler City, N. 
C., to 421 Wildwood Lane, Burlington, 
N. C. 

E. Lamar Kincaid, from Tampa, Fla., 
to the Wilmore church, 1752 Merriman 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

Robert J. Ostenson, from New Orleans, 
La., to Box 781, Brookhaven, Miss. 

C. H. Smith, from Galveston, Texas, to 
Rt. 1, Hitchcock, Texas. 








Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

H. Richard Ohden, from Wheat Ridge, 
Colo., to Box 1194, Bisbee, Ariz. 

C. Russell Doherty, from Argyle, N. Y., 
to 1514 Powder Mill Lane, Wynnewood, 
Pa. 

Dwight A. Russell, from Othello, Wash., 
to 11240 S. W. Pacific Hwy., 
Portland 19, Oreg. 

Edwin B. Fairman, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been installed as repre- 
sentative in the east central area for the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

O. E. Hannawalt, of the fund raising 
staff of the Board of National Missions, 
will become Development Counselor for 
the Synod of Texas January 1, with offices 
in Dallas. 

Lucien T. Knotter, Jr., formerly of 
Globe, Ariz., has become assistant pastor 
in the First church, Port Arthur, Texas. 

Daniel C. McCoy, from Orwell, Ohio, to 
Box 159, Rt. 1, Aliquippa, Pa. 

David L. Turnmire from Mexico, Pa., 
to Rt. 3, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


- 
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HOOVER LECTURES 

Samuel McCrea Cavert will deliver 
the William Henry Hoover lectures on 
Christian Unity for the Disciples Divinity 
House, of the University of Chicago, Nov. 
17-20. A long-time secretary of Federal, 
National and World Councils of Churches, 
Dr. Cavert will speak on “The Road to 
Unity.” 


WEDDING 

John D. Garrison, Harmony, N. C., and 
Kathryn Patricia Ritter are to be married 
October 11. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Fi'eé CATALOG 
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EDINBURGH DEGREE 

Roy H. Zuefeldt, of the Polytechnic 
church, Ft. Worth, Texas, has been 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, in absentia, by the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. His dissertation: 
“The Hellenistic and Hebraic Elements 
in the Pauline and Johnnine Conceptions 
of Propitiation.” 


DCEs 

Lucille Russell, from Abilene, Texas, 
to the John Knox church, 1500 Shenna 
Blvd., Ft. Worth 14, Texas. 

Margaret Duckwall, from Hopewell, Va., 
to DCE in the Berkeley Springs, W. Va., 
group of churches. 

Richard E. Nystrom, of Canton, Ohio, 
is serving as Director of Christian Edu- 
cation in the Trinity church, Nashville, 
Tenn., while he is working on his doc- 
torate at Vanderbilt University. 


VISITING CAMPUSES 

David V. Miller, missionary to the 
Belgian Congo, and James T. Magruder, 
Japan, will visit college and university 
campuses throughout the south during 
their furlough year under the joint au- 
spices of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board 
of World Missions, Department of Cam- 
pus Christian Life, and the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. 


ALEXANDER PORTRAIT 

Four grandchildren of the late John 
M. Alexander, founder and president of 
the Protestant Radio and Television Cen- 
ter, Atlanta, Ga., recently unveiled a 
portrait of Dr. Alexander in the head- 
quarters building. The portrait was 
painted by Mrs. Hunter B. Blakely, of 
Richmond, Va., and is in the main foyer 
of the Center at the entrance to the Alex- 


ander administrative wing, the gift of 
the Presbyterian Women of the Church. 


JAPAN 

James A. Cogswell, Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Nagoya, Japan, has been 
elected chairman of the Centennial plan- 
ning committee for the 1959 Centennial 
anniversary of the establishment of mis- 
sions in Japan. 


DEATHS 

Mrs. Charles Hodge (Minnie Webster) 
Corbett, 72, former missionary to China 
(1908-25) and Foreign Missions Board 
member, died Sept. 24 in New York after 
a long illness. She served in many ¢ca- 
pacities on behalf of the Board. Last 
year she was ordained an elder in the 
West End church of New York. 

William H. Adolph, 68, of Hamden, 
Conn., died Sept. 24 in New York after 
a brief illness. He served as a mission- 
ary-educator in China from 1915 until the 
Communists took over there. From 1951 
to 1953 he taught in the American Uni- 
versity in Beirut, Lebanon. His field was 
biochemistry and nutrition. 


CANADA MODERATOR 

Angus J. Macqueen, pastor of the First- 
St. Andrew church, London, Ontario, 
Canada, was elected Moderator of the 
General Council of the United Church of 
Canada, succeeding James S. Thomson, 
At 46, he is the youngest Moderator to 
be named by the denomination. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

Mr. and Mrs. Kyoji Buma, secretaries 
of Overseas Youth Work for the U. P. 
Church USA, have completed a year’s 
furlough in Japan and have returned to 
resume their duties in this country. 
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